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anxious to expedite his movements. Ministers are
naturally in no hurry to expose their offices and
emoluments, or private members theii seats, to
the hazard of the polls. The payment of parlia-
mentary salaries is not likely to diminish this
reluctance, Any excuse to postpone the ordeal will
be considered with indulgence, and the automatic
recurrence of a general election at comparatively
short intervals would furnish an excellent and
plausible excuse. A further motive is supplied by
the provisions of the Parliament Act. A Cabinet
requires three sessions to pass into law a measure
opposed by the Upper House. For any bill of this
kind, introduced in the second or third session,
the full five years' term will be requisite; and
Ministers will not dissolve sooner if they see a
fair chance of carrying their programme to a con-
clusion.

In this respect, then, our system tends to grow
more like that of the United States, with some of
its characteristic merits and defects. The possibility
that a general election may be held at any moment
has caused our parliamentary life to be passed in an
atmosphere of feverish uncertainty. To this circum-
stance is due much of its nervous unrest, but
also much of its tingling vitality.' Members are
always preparing, with unsleeping vigilance, for the
ordeal of the ballot. They cannot relapse into
somnolence for two or three years and awaken only
to fierce electioneering at stated intervals. Bage-
hot and other critics have said that in America
"you cannot find the Sovereign People" when you
want them. In England it is supposed that you
can find them by means of an ad hoc dissolution